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' io those who had been its most strenuous 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. question. 





Awertcan War.—When the French 
war was closed, in a manuer so satisfactory 


advocates, they, nevertheless, perceived the 
want of a war, with some body or other, 
ss being absolutcly necessary to the support 
of that system on which they lived, and 
which a long war had introduced, and, in 
some sort, established. It was curious to 
observe the effect which the peace had upon 
this description of persons. They mourned 
in their hearts at the success of the pro- 
jects of the Government. They had been, 
for years, reviling Napoleon; they had 
been cursing all those who did not join 
tlem in those revilings 3 and yet they éa- 
mented his fall, In short, they, as 1 once 
belore observed, found themselves in that 
tort of state which our Reverend Divines 
would find themselves in, if my worthy friend, 
Mr. Fordham, were to succeed in his stre- 
auous, but, E trust, fruitless, endeavours to 
persuade the good people of England that 
there is no such being as the DEVIL.— 
There were, at the close of the French 
war, thousands upon thousands who dread- 
ed the effects of peace; who, in fact, were 
licely to be almost starved, litcrally starved, 
by that event.—To these persons, a very 
mimcrous and very busy and noisy im- 
pudent class, any thing that would keep up 
the expences of war was hailed with joy ; | 
and, as the American war was the only 
source of hope, in this respect, the outcry 
was, af once, transferred from Napoleon to 
Mr, Madison, who new beeame the devil; 
‘ie man of sin, against whom it was neces- 
‘ary for this ¢Agaca and pious. nation to 
Wage war.——Unluckily for the cause of 
peace, the corn in England had become 
cheap during the Jast half year of the war; 
and all that numerous and poyverful class 
who derive their incomes from the land, 
Whether as landlords, tenants, or tythe- 
Psi hegan to. cry out against the effects 
- ete. With them the American war 
Mh *ttor than no war at all. They did 
i) tren What durdens of taxes this war 
od Cause, That was quite out of the 








The whole nation, with the 
exception of the few remaining jacobins, 
went: “ ding-dong” to work ‘to give the 
Yankees a good hearty drubbing.” 
Things are, however; now somewhat 
changed. The Kings are gone; the wise- 
acres have had their feastings and re- 
joicings ; the drunk is over, and nothing 
but the noisome fumes left. ‘The people, who 
appeared to exult at the peace, now scein 
to wonder why they didso, ‘The nation, 
after the departure of Kings aud their ge- 
nerals, and after the glorious sights in the 
parks at London, seems to resemble a bat- 
terred old hag, who, in the morning after 
a rout,sits gaping and yawning, sick of the 
world and of herself.i— Every thing is dud/ ; 
and all appears to be changed for the worse ; 
the farmer cannot sell his corn at a price 
proportioned to his out-goings; the Frenca 
send us all sorts of produce, down even to 
garden-stuff and egys, at half the price at 
which we car raise them. The farmer 
cries out at this; the shop-keeper and 
tradesman revile the farmer aud land- 
holder; they rejoice to see them brotght 
down, and at the same time complain that 
thetr own business falls off; forgetting that 
this is the natural consequence of the bring- 
ing down of the farmer and landowner,— 
Those who have fixed incomes, and tiose 
who carry on no business of profit; those, | 
in short, who are not compelled to remain 
in the country in order to get their living ; 
a very great portion of these have quitte | 
the kingdom,and have gone to avoid taxes, 
and to purchase, cheap. bread ‘and, meat 
upon . the Continent.—Tus has proved a 
dreadful stroke to all that part, of trae 
which depended upon luxury ; aud what is 
worse, the. evil is daily and hourly inere: s- 
ing; for, one tells another; one, wo has. 
lived in Fraace a monti for what would 
have been required to support him here 
a week, tells. the. news to his relations 
and friends. A quartern loaf for three 
penec, a pound of beef for three baif- 
pence, x fowl for four ;ence, a turkey for 
two shillines, a bottle of wine for six pence, 
Whet news for an Englishman, who hay a 
family, who lives ia” whit is called “/s 
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means%and who, with a thousand a year, 
is really in a situation to envy a coachman 
or afvotman! No income tax to pay; 10 
assessed tax to pay; no exeis¢man to en- 
ter your house when he pleases; no tythe 


of the produce of your meadow and gar- 
' What 
news for an Englishman, who, with the 
outside of a gentleman, lies in constant 
No poor rates 
Nobody who has authority to 
make you give part of your property to 
support those who, perhaps, are really less 
What news for the 
poor Englishman, who is eternully called 
upoa for money by the overscer and church- 
warden !—In‘short, what an escape from 
No may here can 
tell on what day, or at what hour, he will 
be called upon by the Goveramenteagents 
for a sum of money; and it is only in cer- 
tain cases that any man can guess at the 


den, and pig-stye and hen-rovst. 


dread of the tax-gatherer! 
to pay. 


in want than you. 


expences and cares ! 


amount of the next sum that he will be 
compelled to pay. What a relicf to be at 
once out of the reach of a!) such demands ! 


—This, together with the cheapness of | 


living in France, cause people to emigrate 
to that and the ueighbouring countries; 
while all foreigners, of course, have quitted 
Eigland for their native countries. ‘Those 
who cannot migrate have all the taxes to 


pay, while great part of their sources of 


payment are gone. Thus, that peace, 
that overthrew’ Napoleon, which was to 
bring us a compensation for all our sacri- 
fices, has really made our sitnation worse, 
seeing that, in this AMERICAN WAR, 
we have a ground for continuing all the 
taxes, while the peace with France has 
taken from us half the means of payin 

them.———-Amongst those who wished for 
the overthrow of Napoleon, were those who 
had to pay ten per cent. out of their fixed 
Incomes to support the war against him. 
Oh ! said ‘they, let bim, let that cause of 
the war be put down, and then the tax on 
us will cease.—He is put down. He has 
heen put down many months. The tax 
has not ceased; and, if it cease, some other 
tax, of equal weight, must be imposed in 
iis room: or, if this be aot done, the Ame= 
rican war must cease; and that, too, with- 
at “ giving the Yankees a Acarty drub- 
bing; for, up to this time, they have rather 
heon drubbing #s, which is 2 most lament- 
able fret to go down to fistcrity.——T'o he 
sure we have, if report he true, given it 


them upon the Serpentine River, where the | 
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flying over the American flag reverse, 
But, say the Yankee-readers, what di. 
thus Serpentine River mean? What is the 
listory of this achievement, so glorious 


ld England and her wooden wall??—.| 
will tell them.” ‘The Regent, inthe nang 
aud behalf of our “ good old King, God 
bless him,” as they say in their toasts gt 
the City feasts; the Regent, in order a 
once to amuse and instruct the people of 
the metropolis, caused, at the epoch of the 
peace, fleets in miniature to be set on float 


don, called Hyde Park. The piece of 
water spreads, perhaps, over a space equal 
to about eight or ten acres. Flere the 
English flect ‘performed wonders’ agains! 
the Americans, whose frigates they some- 
times sunk, sometimes burnt, sometine; 
destroyed, and sometimes captured. ‘There 
were some /ottish fights ; but our tars al- 
wavs, in the end, overcame the Yankeg 
dogs; and, at the close of the day, the 
‘Yankee flag’ was seen flying’ reversed, 
under the English, ‘in token ‘of the de- 


But, this was not the only instance, in 
which the Yankees were beaten and dis- 
graced. In Portsmouth harbour, a few 
days ‘before the Continental Kings visited 
that port, I saw the Yankee flag flying re- 


ral ships. The Regent, as I understood, 
came to Portsmouth that.very night. How 
pleasing it must have been to his Royal 
Highness to behold such a sight!—The 
spectators were in raptures at it. They 
shouted amain ; and, for the moment, seemed 
to forget even the taxes. —Well, then, who 
has any ground of complaint? The Go- 
vernment cannot obtain for-us the reality 
of what was here exhibited in vision, witu- 
out collecting from us the taxes necessary 
to support and carry on the war; and uo- 
til we petition against this American wat, 
we can have no reason whatever to com- 
plain of the taxes. The question of justice, 
or of tajustice, seems ta have been wholly 
laid aside, for some time past. The giving 
of a hearty drubbing to the insolent 
Yankees has supplied the place of all such 
topics. But, I do not know’ how it has 
happened, there are people; who now begin 
to ask, why we are still at war +—T will, 
therefore, onee more state the grounds of 
‘the present war with America, in as clear 
manner as I can consistent with brevity.— 
Tn'1810, and on to 1812, there existed twe 
subjects of complaint on the part of the 
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on a piece of water, in a park near Loa » 


feat and disgrace of the former.——" 


versed under the English on board of seve- 
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nericans against us. ‘They complained, 
st in virtee of certain Orders of Councit, 
yed by Us, Wwe violated their neutral 
hits} and also, that we were guilty of a 
3 attack upon their independence, by 
ping their merchant vessels at sea, and 
kag out of them persons, under pretence 
Fiheir being British subjects. — lhe Or- 
3 of Council wére repealed in 1812, 
i, therefore, that ground of complaint 
on ceased. But the other grouyd of 
plant still existed. We contmued to 
ke persons out of their ships’; and, 
pon that ground, after divers remon- 
ruces, they declared war against us.— 
ouht here to stop to observe, that a great 
ior was adopted by the nation at the 
me when the Orders of Council were re- 
ded. Jt was said in Parliament, and 
lieved by the nation, that, if the Orders 
» Council were repealed, all would be well, 
xi that a settlement of all differences 
ith America would immediately follow.— 
his assertion I contradicted at the time, 
owing that it would prove to be false ; 
cause the Congress had repeatedly de- 
lared, that they never would yield the 
wit of impressment, that being the term 
nich they gave to the forcible seizure of 
rons on board their ships on the high 
The minister, Perceval, opposed the 
peal of the Orders in Council as long as 
could, alledging, as one objection to it, 
hat it would not satisfy the Americans and 
event war. The advocates of the repeal in- 
isted that it would satisfy the Americans ; 
id, a8 a proof of the sincerity of this their 
puion, they pledwed themselves, that, in 
ae the repeal did not satisfy America, 
wy would support the war against her 
vk all their might——This pledge ob- 
wed, the minister had no opposition to 
ar, within doors or without; for the Op- 
sition were pledged to support the war, 
id their prints became, of course, pledged 
ong with them. ‘The people were led to 
believe, that it was only the Council Orders 
hat hat formed the ground of complaint 
ith America’; and, when they still found, 
lat she persevered in the war after the 
‘peal of those Orders, they set up a charge 
' treachery and breach of faith against 
"-~This ervor, which originated in the 
“ve of the Opposition to beat the minis- 
Be. produced much mischief. It ob- 
bins favour to the war at first ; and, 
E gs taking alucky turn upon the Cox- 
nent, all idea of dread of America 
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| punishing her for her insolenee.——But’ 


still her great subject of complaint existed. 
She went to war on ‘that ground ; ‘and, 
therefore, let us now see what that ground” 
really was. It is well known, that, 
whether in language, manners, or person, it 
is very difficult, if not quite’ impossible in 
most cases, to distinguish ah American 
from a native of England. We alledged, 
that the -American merchant captains 
sailed with English sailors om board their 
ships, some of them deserters from the Eng- 
lish navy; and that, as the Americaa 
ships were very aumerous, and frequently 
sailed from ports where “Englishmen of 
war Jay, such harbouring of our seamen be- 
came dangerous to the very existence of 
our naval forse; and, of course, put our na- 
tional ‘safety in jeopardy.—Upon these 
grounds we adopted a remedy, which was 
to authorize the commanders of our ships 
of war, to stop American vessels at sea, 
and to impress out of them all persons ap- 
pearing to them to be British subjects. — 
The Americans alledged, that, in virtue of 
this authority, our officers impressed out of 
their ships many thousands of native Ame- 
ricans, forced them on board of our ships of 
war, compelled thém to fight against 
nations at peace with America, and ina 
service and cause which they abhorred, 
took them into distant climates, exposed — 
them to danger and to death, ruined their 
prospects in life, and filled America with 
distressed parents, wives and children. 
That this was the case, in 2wmerous in- 
stances, our Government has never denied, 
Indeed they could not; for a great num- 
ber of persons, native Americans, so im> 
ressed, ‘were, at different times, released 
# the Admiralty, on the demand of the 
American Consul in England.—But it. 
must have followed of necessity, that many, 
horne away into battle or into distant seas, 
would’ never find the méans of obtaining 
their release; and, indeed, it is well 
known, that many lost their limbs and 
many their lives in oar service, subjected 
to the discipline of our navy,—Those, who 
are for giving the Yankees a good hearty 
drabbing, will hardly be disposed to feel 
much for the fathers and mothers thus 
bereft of their sons, or for the wives and 
children thus bereft of their fathers. But, 
J can assure them, as I assured the Prineg 
Regent in 1612, that the people of America 
felt very acutely npon the subject; that the 
newspapers of that country were filled wich 
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auished, and nothing was thought ef eut 
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vengeance.—-The. Aynevican Government 
remonstrated with ours; it besought our 
Government. to desist from this practice, 
which it asserted to be a violation of the 
known law of nations, an outrageous insult 
to America as an Independent State, and 
ai aggression, in short, which the American 
nation was resolved to resent.—Our Go- 
vernment asserted, that it had a right to 
the service of its own sailors; that the 
danger to our very existence was so great, 
that the practice could not be given up; 
that if American citizens were taken by 
mistake, they were sorry for it, and would 
give them when demanded by their Go- 
vernment; but that the practice was of 
vital importance ; for, that without it, our 
navy would be ruined. —This last argument 
has, indeed, always been the main one 
with those who have justilicd the practice 
of impressment. The American Govern- 
ment, in answer to this, said, * We do not 
* want your seamen ; we would rather that 
they were never_taken to serve on board 
of American ships; we want none but 
our own seamen, leaving you yours.— 
But, if it be really true, that your seamen 
have so great a partiality for our service 
and our country as to quit you, or, as to 
be disposed to grat you, Mm numbcrs so 
great as to eudanger your very existence 
as anation; if this be really so, it is mo 
fauit of ours. WNe cannot help their 
preferring our ships and couatry to yours, 
any more than a pretty girl can help the 
young men liking her. better than they 
like her ugly companions. The fault is 
ia their want of taste, perhaps; bat, at 
any rate, the fault cannot be ozs.— 
Therefore, you have no reason to com- 
plain of us; nor have you any right to 
interrupt our commercial pursuits, under 
pretence of recovering those whom you 
call your subjects. ‘There are, perhaps, 
some Americans who have a taste for 
your service. Keep them, in God’s name. 
We never do, and never will, attempt to 
impress them from on board your ships ; 
and, indeed, we have no right so to do, 
such a practice being without a single 
precedent in the whole list of writings on 
* public law, and in al! the long history of 
‘maritime nations..—This was the sub- 
stance of the language of the American 
Government. But they did not stop at 
assertiua, that we had ho right to do what 
we Cid. They said farther, * Nevertheless, 
‘iu order to convince ygu of our sincere 
* desire not to employ you¥ seamen, we will 
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ate wt5 3 
‘ do much more than strict right calls upg Lispoe 
‘ys to do.— We think it strange, passiye cented, 
‘strange, that the Jack Tars of Enylyy, sided 
‘the. jolly, sincere, brave, faithful, pac ito hav 
‘ triotic, and loyal sons of Neptune, y eat pe 
‘whom that Deity has so long delegaind ran en 
‘hus trident, and who are, as we jean filly sail 
‘from all your national sayings and sing. an shit} 
‘ings, so firmly attached to their belove om Our | 
‘ King and his family; we think it Passing Lend to 
‘strange, that these admirable and sing}. nagution 
‘hearted persons should be disposed ty narrel of 
‘leave your glorious fleet, and to dock ip c the sh 
‘our poor Yankee service 3 and, we canny fllimething 
‘ but believe, that some evil-minded peopl, ace, @ 
‘have calumniated your honest, jolly Jac npressm 
‘Tavs, when they have persuaded you \y ere wil 
‘believe, that the impressment of the joly scover 
‘Jacks from on board of our Yankee ships he ji 
‘is necessary to the existence of your navy, hat tb 


* However, supposing this really to be tle ines 
‘case, we are willing, for the sake o 








‘ peace, to provide an effectual remedy,— 180 sm 
They theu made these propositions :—Lhst s, to er 
whenever an American ship was in qiy beings | 
port, no matter in what country, any person, \eans 0 
authorised by our Government, might go ne occa 
to any ered! Alagistrate of the pert or tows, snot A 
ands demand to have surrendered to hia 8 natin 


rees it 

neceed 
royect, 
ad her 
has bee 


auy man outof the American ship, upon the 
allegation of his being a British subject; 
and that, if the Civil Magistrate, upon 
hearing the parties, should determine ia 
favour of the claimant, the man should, a 





once, be surrendered to him, though such AS not 0 
Magistrate should be one of our own Jus Bis ch ar 
tices of the Peace, either in England, or 1a peases 
any of our Colonies. And, further, cannot 
order most effectually to preventany Brits Is flee 
subject from being even received on board the . 


an American ship us asailor, the Amrca tt. 





Government offered to pass an Act imposing no pov 
a very heavy pecuniary penalty (so high, exists 
believe, as a thousand dollars, ) on every uM ch 
Master of an American ship, who should a im 
engage a British subject to serve on board mies 2 
his ship; so that any such person, so ¢™ I shall 
gaged, would have had nothing to do bu — 
to give information, and receive, [belics*, uty 
700 dollars out of the thousand —Wi ieee, 
this regulation, and this penal enactmer) Mel 
it appears to me, that it would have bees the m 
unposgible for any number of our country: no bj 
men to have served in the American ships re 

Reader, can you imagine any Way by Mg 


which the American Government cout “il, 
have more fully proved its sincere des!'* par 
not to injure England by affording ® = ee 
of refuge to English sailors ?—If you “” 
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aio it if you cannot, I must leave you 
alls apg discover, why these olfers were not 
 Pdssiye cepted, and why this war was not 
Enylang, sided. aeaut supposing these offers 





ful, pis -to have been satisiactory, why are we 
Lune, ty + at peace now? ‘The peace in Europe 
elegaied + an end to the cause of the dispute.— 
ve lean yy sailors could no longer desert to Ame- 
nd sing. san ships, When they were discharged 
beloved smourown. ‘The peace in Europe put 
Passing mead to the quarrel, as naturally as the 
d single. sition of a Shower puts an end to the 
wsed tg »avrel of two persons who are contending 
flock to the shelter of a pent-house. We had 
> Caung fllmeothing to do bat to make a treaty of 
d peopig ce, and say nothing more about the 
lly Jack npressment icaenia If the Americans 
YOU tg ere willing to do this, 1 am at a loss to 
the joly scover how the continuance of the war is 
€¢ shipg be justified, I am aware, indeed, 
1 navy, Het it has been strongly inculcated in the 
» be the ines, and other newspapers, that we 
sake of ight now, now, now, now, while all gocs 
edy,'— 1 so smoothly; now, when the tide is with 
—Thst ys, to crush America for ever ; to clip her | 
in any vings jor a century ; to annihilate her 
person, cans of forming a navy to be our rival on 
ght 2 ie ocean—Alas! if this be the project, it 
P town, ‘not America that we are at war with ; it 
to him s nature herself, in whose immutable de- 
pon the rees it is written, that no such project shall 
rbject ; ucceed.— We. must, to effect this famous 
» Upon royeet, annihilate her weods, her waters, 
ine ia ad her lands 5 and though our Parliament 
ud, at MBhas been called omnipotent, its omnipotence 
b such snot of that sort, which is requisite for 
n Jus sich an undertaking. It can do what it 
, ord Mpkases with usin these islands; but it 
ier, Wt MM Caunot reach across the Atlantic, except by 
Britisa i's fleets and armies ; except by means of 
boaid thesame sort, which are there opposed to 
erica i. Iere it is omnipotent, because here is 
posiy ME"? power to resist it; but there, a power 
igh, exists in open defiance of it. ‘Therefore, 


ever 
should 
board 
0 ¢D- 
Jo but 
Lieve, 


i cfhnot there do what it pleases.——It 
s impossible to say what exploits our ar- | 
mies and navies may perferm in America. 
I shall leave -the military and naval opera- 
lious to time, the great trier of all things. 
But, certain it is, that the gentry, who 


‘With BR were so hot for the drubbing, begin to be 
met, 

beea the matter, appears to Janguish. Little or 
antty’ to blood is drawn.. We hear of no fine 
oa towns demolished; none of those fatal 
ay oF things, the manufactories of woollens and 
coull HM ‘ttons, have been destroyed ; there are 


lest HS ill American public ships of war afloat, 
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ships of war, they swarm even upon the 

coasts of the “* Mother Country,” to the 

great vexation of the Mornicle Chronicle, 

who calls them “ zsolent marauders,” -- 

Oh! insolent dogs! come into our own 

Channel, and almost into our ports! Come 

three thousand miles to insult their natural 

mother! I wonder they are not afraid of 
being destroved by the “ British thunder.” 

But, Mr. Perry, why make use of inap- 

plicable terms? A marauder means one 

that goes to seck piunder, we/awfully ; and 
if he be detected, he is generally hanged. 
Whereas these privateers fiom America 
come with coinmssions on board. They are 
fully authorised by the laws of their own 
country to do what they do; and even if 
we chance to capture them,:we can treat 
their crews only as prisoners of war.——- 
Perhaps Mr. Perry, or his Editor, thinks 
that we ought to be allowed to ‘destroy 
American towns, and to Jay waste the 
country without any opposition, or «any 
acts of retaliation. It is not “ insolent” 
in zs to threaten to reduce the Americans 
to “ wnconditional submission.” It is nok 
insolent in us to say, in our public prints, 
and under the form of a speech in Parlia- 
ment by one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
that Mr. Afadison zs to be deposed. “In us 
all this is allowable, and even praise- 
worthy.——This, however, is not the way 
to put anendto the war.—The dilemma, 
in which the foes of freedom are placed, is 
one of great difficulty.—America is the 
very hot bed of freedom. While the 
people in that country retain their liber- 
ties ; that is to say, while that country re- 
‘mains unsubdued, despotism, under what- 
ever name’ she may disguise herself, is 
never safe ; and, if peace takes place with 
America, not only will she instantly start, 
with enormous advantages, in the race of 
manufactures and commerce, but millions 
of men and of money will flock to her from 
Europe, whom her example will soon 
again shake to the centre. On the other 
hand, if the war be persevered in against 
her, all our taxes must be continued, and 
‘loans must annually be made.———-Which 
our statesmen will prefer, it would be 





very impatient. ‘The war, in their view of | great presumption in me to attempt to 


predict; and, therefore, I shall, for the 
present, leave the subject with just observ- 
‘ing, that those who are still for giving the 
Yankees a drubbing, ought to receive th¢ 
‘tax-gatherer with open arms, and greet hina 
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‘with an almost holy kiss. 
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PotaxD.—The restoration of this de- 
voted country to its former rank in the 
scale of uations, is much talked of as a 
circumstance which will occupy .2 ¢on- 
siderable degree of attention at the ensuing 
Congress. ‘The Courter seems drsposed to 
throw a damp on the expectations of those 
who cherish the idea, that Polish independ- 
ence is about to be recognised; while the 
Times “ ave happy to perceive that the 
“idea of re-establishing the kingdom of 
** Poland appears daily to gain ground.”’--- 
This latter opinion is founded on the sup- 
position, that the Emperor Alexander is of 
himself able, and already inclined, to eflect 
this object. That of the Courier rests 
upon the idea, that Austria will not consent 
to the measure. ‘“ The restoration of the 
kingdom of Poland,” says that Journal, 
“is spoken of with confidence ; but this is 
“ another of the measures that will mect 
‘ with decided opposition on the part of 
“ Austria, Those who expect much cor- 
* diality between Russia and Austria at 
“the Congress. will find themselves dis- 
© appointed,”---Of all the causes of pre- 
tended meditated hostility, said to exist on 
the part of the Continental Powers, it 
appears to me somewhat probable, if a 
speedy rupture ought at all to be appre- 
hended, that the settlement of the aflairs 
of Poland is: the most likely of any to 
occasion this, ‘There is something so pe- 
euliay im the character of Alexander; 
something so romantic in this Prince’s 
conduct, that one camot help entertaining 
the hope he will listen to the loud and 
reiterated calls of the Poles, to be acknow- 
ledged an Independent State. Besides, 
the Court of St. Petersburgh cannot be 
blind to the vast security which the esta- 
dlishment of a kingdom, like: Poland, on 
its frontier, would give to its extended 
empire. Had Alexander adopted this po- 
licy before he unsheathed the sword against 
France, Moscow would have been saved, 
and the French armies never would have 
menaced the overthrow of the Czars, even 
in the Russian capital itself._-Can Alex- 
ander 3 can the Members of his House; can 
his Ministers, be insensible. to the danver 
which thus threatened them? Ts it sur- 
prising; hay, is it not extremely nstural, 
that they shouldbe anxious to’ provide 
zeainst the reeerrence of so reat an evil? 
Tt cannot be supposed, that Austria will 
shew mach opposition to such an arran 
ment, ti she is disposed at all to consult the 





[S04 
Franeis, it is said, wall be indemnified jn 
Italy for what he may give up in Pojang, 
Bue will the Halian States submit to this? 
Much, dissatisfaction has, we have heey 
told, appeared of late im that quarter, (yom 
}an apprehension as to their future destiny, 
Will the Court of Vienna, in these ¢)). 
cumstances, risk a contest in italy, in en. 
deavovring to annex new territory to jis 
dominions? | Or will it rather prefer « war 
with Russia to seeure what it has, fur so 
long a pertod, possessed in Poland? These 
are questions, it must be confessed, not 
easy of solution, and whiely in my appre. 
hension, give some degree of probability to 
what is sail in the Courter, that Austria 
may seriously oppose the restoration of the 
kingdom of Poland, ‘Uhere is another cir- 
cumstance, which tends greatly to shew 
that apprehensions have been entertanci, 
that the supposed views of Russia as to the 
independence of Poland might probably 
lead to a new contest. Dombrowsky, the 
Polish Commander, in genera! orders iate!y 
addressed to lis army, plainly intimated, 
that it was necessary they should again take 
up arms. Why this necessity, if danger 
was not anticipated insome quarter? Whiy 
call upon the Polish soldiers to prepare for 
battle, if no encroachment was: meditated 
upon their territory? The Poles themselves 
seem, at this time, to have been ignorant as 
to the fate that awaited them. They there- 
fore declared it to be their determination 
not to take up arms, unless in defence 
of their own rights. The answer which 
the Polish Officers returned on this-occa- 
sion to the call of their Chiefy is a most in 
teresting document. | It was dated the 
10th ult. and the following ave its con 
tents :—- General—You call: upon us 
“again to be ready for war. Former'y 
“the youth of our country, invited, took 


—_-—- 


“ kingdem of our forefathers. ‘We have 
“ shed our blood fur almost ‘all nations ; 
“ they deluded us with expectations, and 
“ the blood we have slied has: produced no 
“ advantage, except: to the adventurers 
“who aimed only at promoting their own 
“ends. The .rememtbrance of all oar e?- 
“ deavours, which scém to have been 
“vain, tear open afresly thehonourable 
wounds we have received: in the service 
“ ofour country. ‘Phere is-ne Pole who 
“ does not think with tearsion the present 


“ oecurrences in the world: Alb Menarehs 


“ are endeavouring to give back to B 





security and safety of ber neighbours. 


“‘ general. peace; its rightsy and | 


“up arms to conquer the rights of the - 
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lance of power. All nations expect 
* from the attainment of this great object 
“4 durable peace. Poland alone ~has 
“hicherto had no share in the general Joy, 
‘to which, however, she claus a right. 
+ We Poles, who have given to other na- 
i tiens an example, how one ought to hight 
“for one’s rights and independence, re- 
+ maia-en enigma to the whole of Europe; 
Wall are full of joy at the uew lite they 
“have received 3 bat no single nation at- 
“tends to the jastice of our cause, Un- 
“happy Brethrea ' we alone retura te 
our mournful homes, deserted by hope, 
“asif all nations intended to cover the 
' wrongs we have endured, and the splen- 
“ dour of our ancient glory, with the veil 
‘of oblivion, What torture can, be com- 
“pared with this? Why does the Angel 
“of Peace, who formerly opened upon us 
“ such cheerful prospeets, delay to. declare 
“ more loudly ia favour of our cause, that 
“he may crown all his great deeds, and 
“not give us alone reason to lament the 
“establishment of a general peace. Ex- 
“ plain te us, General, what your measures 
“mean, and why we must take up arms? 
“Shall we not spare our bleeding hearts, 
“ when wearm for a war, the ebject of which 
“isunknown to us? Ask the Conqueror in 
“our name, what he requires of us? We 
“are in his power, but eur country alone 
“can demand our blood.. As soon as he 
“insures to us this country, we will take 
“up arms for it, and for its generous Pro- 
“tector. Duty and gratitude will, then 
“double our -courage and: our national 
“spirit; but without this assistance we, 
“shall not arm. We declare this, and 
“are ready rather to submit to the hardest 
“ necessity, to endure the fate of prisoners 
._ of war, than to aet unworthy: of ourselves 
., and of you. Such are our sentiments, 
1, ue confidence—the ational spirit, to 

which weare resolved to remain faithful,” 
tis more than probable that this eloquent 
and impressive appeal, has had the eflect 
it'was calculated to produce. upon .the 
mind of Alexander, and determined him in 
favour of Polish independence. If this 
should be the fact, there is no one more 
desirous than. I am of seeing that injured 
dation ouce more restored to something 
like, what may be called, her natural rights. 
\exander may then have some claim to the 
tle of Liberator; it may then be acknow- 


ledged that, in some degree, he .merited 


“* ba 


the appellation.of “ benefactor of the hu- | 
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this. If, more desirous of her own aggran- 
dizement than the independence of nations, 
she should again plunge Europe inte 
another war, 1 support of her claims, of 
territorial acquisitions in Poland, J do not 
think it could long remain a doubt, that 
such procedure would be contrary. to 
justice, and completely subversive of those 
principles so recently avowed by the Em- 
peror Francis, when he marchedhis troops 
into France; when he wnited with the 
other Allied Powers im declaring, that 
they were the, enemies only of tyrants—> 
the assertors of the people’s rights. But 
why need we speak of justice, withthe cas¢ 
of Norway before our eyes? Where look 
for respect of the people’s rights, when we 
recollect the total, disregard of all justice, 
of all right, and even of mercy itself in the 
final partitioning of Poland, in the year 
1793, by Catharine of Russia, by Leopold 
of Germany, and by Frederick William 
the Second? The subjugation of the 
| Norwegians to a foreign yoke, is an event 
we have all witnessed. The overthrow of 
Polish independence is more remote. It 
may, therefore, be useful to recal to our 
recollection the leading features of that 
horrible transaction. ., Well may, the 
Pelish people say, that the remembrance of 
their suffcrings ‘ opens afresh the hor 
nourable wounds we received in the service 
of our country,” for such sufferings as they 
then endured are unparalleled in history, 
Let ushope, while the Sovereigns who now 
fill the thrones of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, are congratulating themselves on 
having had no participation in this dread- 
ful outrage, that a recollection of what took 
place on that awful occasion may soften 
their hearts, and lead them to forget their 
own interests, in their anxious desire to 
atone for the incalculable injuries done 
the gallant and unfortunate Poles. —The 
existence of the treaty of Pavia, called the 
“ Partition Treaty,” by which the fate of 
Poland was determined, is a aubjack of dis. 
pute amongst. politicians, Subsequent 
events however shew, that, whether the 
dismemberment of that country was settled 
at Pilnitz, or at, Pavia, the three great. 
Powers who participated in the spoil had 
previously agreed on this, in one diplomatie 
form or another. Early in 1791 the King 
of Prussia,.in a Note presented by his Mi. 
nister at Warsaw tothe Polish Diet, stated,, 
“that his Prussian Majesty fully ore 
« of the Revolution in Poland, and gug: 





man race,”——Byt if Austria should oppose | 


+ ranted its Constitution.” —In the year 
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1793, the same Monarch, on marching his 
troops into Poland, issued a declaration, in 
which he said, that “ the Revolution of 
“3791 was eflected without the knowledge 
“ of the fiiendly Powers, and that owing to 
“the Jacobinical proceedings of the sor- 
“cheant patrists, he must, for his own 
“ safety, march an army into great 
“ Poland.”-—-After giving so striking a 
proof of bad faith, it is no way surprising 
to fiad the Mayistrates of Dantzic commit- 
ted to prison, by the leaders of the Prussian 
troops, because they refused to sign an act 
of renunciation in favour of the mvaders of 
their liberties. —It was in vain that the 
Polish Government. entered their protest 
against these iniquitous proceedings.-— 
It was in vain that they soligited the 
interference of the Courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh. Jt was in vein that 
they appealed to all the Governments 
of Europe, and called upon them to resent 
so “ manifest a violation of the rights of 
nations.” A Manifesto of Catharine soon 
Taid open the seficemes of plunder and am- 
bition,by which the integrity of Poland was 
no longer to be respected. Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia had agreed to partition tts 
ferrztory, and therefore it was in vain 
for the Poles to resist. The other 
Powers of Evrope offered no assistance. 
They stood by as unconcerned specta- 
tors, and sanctioned, by their silence, 
this unprincipled attack upon the independ- 
ence of nations.—The hayonet put an 
end to all opposition, and the Polish Diet, 
surrounded in their Hall of meeting by a 
Russian army, were compelled to subscribe 
to the conditions of a treaty, which trans- 
ferred their country to a foreign yoke.— 
A bold effort was afterwards made by the 
celebrated Kosciusko, anda band of ‘real 
patriots, to deliver their country from 
this degraded state. At first suecess 
crowned the efforts of this callant and pa- 
triotic Chief, and he saw binself in posses- 
sion of Warsaw, after defeating the invaders 
in every quarter. Want of sufficient force, 
however, t0 oppose the immense legious 
that were pouring in froni all quarters, 
rendered his efforts useless. While cheer- 
ing his troops in the field of battle, and ex- 
citing them, by deeds of personal valour, to 
most extraordinary displays of courage, 
Kosciusko fell, and with him fell the hber- 
ties of Poland. The suburhs of Warsaw 
were carried by storm : and when it is re- 
collected, that the assailants were led on by 
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disgust, that no less than ten thousand 
Polish soldiers, who had so nobly defended 
their country, were put to death after they 
had surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war! But the bloody scene did not ter. 
minate here. The whole inhabitants of 
Warsaw, amounting to nearly 20,000' 
were butchered by these ferocious barly- 
rians, without any regard to age or sex; 
and when they had satiated theit savage 
thirst for blood, they sought a farther 
fratification to their revenge, in burn. 
ing the dwelling houses of the wretched 
inhabitants!! Warsaw .thus rendered a 
dreary waste, it only remained to sancti/iy 
the deed by a Ze Deum, which Suwarrow 
chaunted, with the. utmost fervour, to 
the God of Merctes, ouly two days after 
the massacres of Praga had been com- 
pleted!!! Such, in a few words, are the 
circumstances that led to the extinetivn of 
Polish independence. It was an outrage, 
characterised by every feature but that of 
respect for justice, or the rights of nations. 
Tt was an outrage against the most sacred 
duties of that religion, under which it was 
attempted to cover the guilt of the inhaman 
perpetrators, and to mock the Majesty of 
Heaven; and it left a stigma upon the 
names of the principal acters in this bloo:y 
catastrophe, which the elapse ef time can 
never eradicate. If Alexander of Russia 
wishes to present to posterity a memorable 
example of magnanimity, he will, in good 
earnest, set about the emancipation of a 
people who were treated in so merciless a 
manner by his country. He will not lend 
a deaf ear to the calls of the injured Peles, 
who ask the conqueror what he requires of 
thems; but he will justly appreciate the 
value of the declaration, that, as soon as 
he guarantees (not such a guarantee, how- 
ever, as was formerly given by Prussia) the 
independence of Poland, the gallant, but 
oppressed, natives of that country “ will 
“take up arms for it, and for its generous 
“ protector. Duty and gratitude’ will then 
“ double their courage and their’ national 
“* spirit.”——Although acting a part like this 


Poland, it would go far to banish them 
from the memory; it would revive the 
drooping spirits of its inhabitants; and 1 
would give them a taste of that “ general 
joy” consequent on the return of peace, 

the want of which they so. justly éomplam, 
and in which, from the conspienons part 


much entitled 





Stewarrow, it will not astonish any one, 
hoWeyer much it may occassion horror and | 


to a shave as any of the 
Belligerents. - | 


could’ be no atonement for thé wronrs of 


they filled m the late contest, they are 96 
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Tre Pore. 

Mr. Cossert,——Iin my last I pro- 
mised to give you some account of the rise 
of the Pope, aud the insolent and arrogant 
domination which the Roman See has uni- 
formly exercised over those kings and 
people, who were so infatuated as to ac. 
knowledge the supreme authority of its in- 
tolerant sway. Having concluded my for- 
wer letter with an. extract from a recently 
published work, which, as L there stated, 
has been suppressed by the strong arm of 
the law, L fad £ cannot do betier than 
commence this, by giving you the seuti- 
ments of the same writer on the origin of 
the Papal power. After a rapid, but clear, 
sketch of the feuds aod contentions of the 
ductors of the church, which disgrace the 
early part ofits history ; and after explain- 
me the motives which led Constantine the 
Great to attach the bishops to his party, 
our author proceeds thus:— By this po- 
litical revolution, so favourable to the 
clergy, the bashful chiefs of the Christians, 
who hitherto had reigned only in secret, 
and without eclat; sprung out of the dust, 
and became men of importance. Seconded by 
avery despotical Emperor, whose interests 
were linked with theirs, they very soon é¢m- 
ployed their credit to avenze their injuries, 
and return to their enemies, with usury, 
the evils which they had received, The 
unexpected change im the fortunes of the 
Christians, made them soon forget the mild 
and tolerant maxims of their legislator. 
They conceived that these maxims, made 
lor wretches destitute of power, could no 
longer suit mea supported by Sovereigns : 
they attacked the temples and gods of Pa- 
pantsm; their worshippers were excluded 
‘vom places of trust; -and the master 
lavished his favors on those only who con- 
seated to think like him, and justify bis, 
change by imitating it. Hitherto the 
Christian sect, spread throughout the em- 
pire, had been governed by bishops or 
chiefs, independent of each other, and _per- 
lectly equal as to jurisdiction. “This made 
the church an aristocratical republic ; but 
1S government soon became monarchial, 
and even despotical. The respect which 
was always entertained for Rome, the capi- 
tal of the world, seemed to -give a kind of 
“"pertority to the bishop, or spiritual head, 
of the Christians established there.—His 
brethren, therefore, frequently shewed a de- 
“tence to him, and occasionally consulted. 
im. Nothing“ more was wanting’ to the 





anbition of the bishaps of Rome, pr to ad- | 
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vance the right they arrogated of judging 
their brethren, and incite them to deciare 
themselves the monarchs of the Christian 
church. A very apocryphal tradition had 
made St. Peter tf&vel to Rome*, and had 
also made the chief of the apostles establish 
his See in that city. The Roman bishop, 
therefore, pretended to have succeeded to 
the rights of Simon Peter, to whom Jesus, 
in the Gospel, had entrusted more particu- 
larly the care of feeding bis sheep. He 
accordingly assumed the pompous turtles of 
successor of St, Peter, Universal Bishop, 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ. It is true, 
these titles were often contested with 
him by the oriental bishaps, too proud 
to bow willingly under the yoke of, their 
brother; but by degrees, through dint of 
artifices, in{rivues, and freeuently violences, 
those who enjoyed the See of Home, ever 
prosecuting their project with ardour, sne- 
ceeded in getting themselves acknowledged 
in the west, as the heads of the Christian 
church, Pliant and submissive at first to 
Sovercigns, whose power they dreaded,they 
soon mounted on their shouldets, and 
trampled them under their feet, when they 
saw themselyes certain of their power over 
the minds of devotees, rendered frantic by 
superstition, ‘Then, indeed, they threw off 
the mask; gave to nations the signal of re- 
volt; incited Christians to their mutual 
destruction ; and precipitated Kings from 
their throres. ‘ko support. their pride, 
they shed oceans of bloud; they made 
weak princes the vile sport of their passions 
—sometimes their victims, and sometimes 
their executioners. Sovereigys, become 
their vassals, executed, with fear and trem- 
bling, the decrees of Heaven pronounced 
against the enemies ef the holy See, which 
had created itself the arbiter of faith. In 
fact, these inhuman Pontiffs, mmelated toa 
their god a thousand times more human 
victims than Paganism sacrificed to all ite 
divinities.” 

In corroberetion of what is here stated, 
if we look into the history of the Popes, we 


shall find reason to copelude, that they 





* Several authors have denied, and with mucy 
reason, that St. Peter exer set a foot io Kome, 
In the Acts of the Apostles, no mention is made 
of port pte bg be unless we suppose that Luke has 
omitted to speak of St, Peter,for the purpose of 
attribating to 8(. Paul.his master,the conversion 
of the capital. If St. Peter had been at Rome, 
his Gospel would have been forced to yield so 
that of the Apostle of the Gentiles, more atcom~ 
modating to the heathens, as it dispensed with 
circumcision, It may,ttherefore, be presumed, 
that 8t Paul was the first Pope. 
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were the most thandoned and flagitious of 
mortals, who hesitated not at the perpe- 
tratiun of any crime to accomplisa thoir 
‘ . . 1 , 
‘purposes. Even Popish writers adinit, that 


tT ° ' 
Ru (hrone was ever fiifed Witla such mon- | 


gicrs of imuorality as the chair of St. 
Peter. They are deseribed as having been 
not only detestable in themselves, but as 
having given occasion, by their example, to 


oF =" 
wickedness 


*. . ‘ hd 
the perp tration of all sorts of ; 


tyranny, murder, und massacre. Of Pope 
Formosus, it is said his successor Stephen 
VILE. considered bim so horrid a criminal, 
that he caused his body to be dug out of 
the grave and thrown into the Tyber. 
Stephen himself was regarded as equaliy in- 
famous, and strangled on account of his 
erimes. 30 far lost to all 
eense of shame, that he openly kept hoth 
the mother and dauchter as his mistresses. 
Like manv other modern concubines, these 
holy femates (for every thing is esteemed 
holy that belo wes to the Pope) regulated all 
miatters of State,-and governed the church, 
as best suited their interest. A successor 
of Sergius in the papal throne, John XY, is 
represented to have been the fruit of this 
intercourse with the daughter, and to have 
taken his own mother into keeping —John 
XIL. is accused of practising magic, of 
paying divine honours to Venusand Jupiter, 
and of having debauched females on the 
steps of the altar, He was afterwards de- 
posed by a Council supported by an Empe- 
vor; but this act has been censured by 
some Popish writers,on the ground that no 
man on earth has a right to judge as to the 
conduct of the Pope. Boniface VIE. is 
accused of murdering Benedict VI. in 
order to make way for his elevation to the 
Papal See, It is indeed admitted by Car- 
dinal Beano, that a bravo, of the name of 
Brazet, was kept in pay at Rome by his 
aspiring brethren; and that this Ao/y. assas- 
sin actually carried off seven or eight Popes 
by poison, at the instigation of those Cardi- 
nals who became impatient to fill the chair 
of St. Peter. Of Gregory the LL. it is well 
ascertained, that he deluged Germany with 
blood. When the Emperor, in the year 
728, issued a décree against the worship of 
images, this pious villain caused. the Vicar 
of the Mmpive to beput to death for giving 
it publicity ; mad such was the extensive 
influence which the: Church of Rome then 
possessed over the minis of the people, and 
the awe with which her mandates were ex- 
ércised, that this murder, which, ia ether 
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circumstances, might have occasioned th. 
overthrow of the Papal power, had the of 
fect of causiag. a revolt amongst the Ep. 
peror’s troops, who elected another mastic. 
We afterwards find, in the year 1073 an. 
ther, Emperor deposed, through the cuan ine 
and knavery of the Pope, and obliged ¢, 
cros3 the Alps in winter, barefooted, and 
in a woollen frock, to ask pardon of his 
Holiness, before he would sanction his 
restoration to the crown. This Emperor's 
oflence. was his presuming to nominate 
bishops, and to govern the empire conform- 
ably te the practice of his predecessors. A 
second offence induced the Pope to trans. 
mit the crown to another, and to ab- 
solve the subjects of the former Emperor 
from their duty and allegiance. Pope 
Gregory the VIL. equalled, if not sur- 
passed, his namesake in acts of cruelty and 
insolence. Jzzocent the LIT, was desic- 
nated by his Catholic historian, “a lion in 
cruelty, and a bleed sucker im avarice.” 
There is a decree of this Pope,by, which he 
“discharges the subjects of all heretical 
princes from their allegiance, and gives 
away their kingdoms toCatholie princes, in 
order to exterminate hereties.”’-—During 
the reign of Henry LI. of England, it was 
this Pope who plundereé and oppressed tlie 
people during the greater part of that silly 
monarch’s sway. Benedict XLL. is accused 
of having purchased the sister of Petrareh 
from her family, to live with him as his 
mistress; and it is charged against Pope 
Alexander VI. that, after debauching lus 
own daughter, he gave her to one of his 
sons 28 a mistress, who transferred her to 
another son, with ,;whom she afterwards 
lived as his wife. Innocent VIII. had 
sixteen natural children. Leo X, used to 
exclam,.“ what treasure the church has 
derived from the fable of Christ!” Of 
Pope Panl HI. it is said, that he “ not 
only lay with bjs own daughter, but, to 
have her all to, himself, poisoned her bus- 
hand.”—We all know from.qurewn history, 
that the arrogance of the Chugch of Rome 
had reached to an enormous. pitgh in the 
year 1161 ; for we then find our Henry I. 
leading the horse of Pope Alexander LII., 
on the one side, and Lewis VI. of France 
on the otlier, while his Holiness made 4 
triemphal entry into Tourey, and this at 
time .too when the papal See was disputed 
by another. Pope, who.was as much revertd 
in Spain. and Germany as-his rival. The 


sketch which [have attempted to gives, 
the atrocity 


‘bst a faint one indeed 
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committed by these pows,or rather impious 
Pontils. Aa elequent writer has said, 
that “ the Christianity preached to the In- 
fidels of the sixteenth century, was no 
joaver the Christianity of the three first 
ques it was a bloody, a murdering re- 
jicion. For five or six hundred years ac- 
customed to carnage, she had contracted 
an inveterate habit of maintaining and ag- 
crandizing herself, by putting whatever 
opposed her to the point of the sword. 
Buraing, butchering, the horrible tribunal 
of the Inquisition, Crusades, Bulls exciting 
subjects to rebel, seditious preachers, con- 
spiracies, assassinations of Princes, were 
the ordinary means which she employed 
artinst chose who submitted not to her tn- 
janctions.” Nor will this appaling pic- 
ture of the diabolical proceedings of the 
Romish See excite surprise, when it is‘con- 
sidered, that it is held awful by the 
Canons of that churcly “to killa Prince 
who is excommunicated by the Pope, 
wherever that Prmce may be found ; for 
the Universe belongs to the Pope; and 
the man who accepts a commission of this 
kind, is engaged in the most charitable 
employment.” What Sovereign can be 
sale, what people can be virtuous, where 
principles of so infernal a nature are re- 
cocniséd and ineuleated ? It has been at- 
tempted by modern Catholics to soften 
cown,and give x more favourable interpre- 
tation to the infamous doctrines formerly 
held and acted upon by the Church of 
Rome. But if that church is again re- 
stored to wnréstrictéd power, liow easy will 
{ find exeusés for: reviving its ancient 
cecrees 2 "THe readiness with which Pope 
Pins restored the Fnquisition anil the 
Jesuits, whem he felt: Iris authority some- 
what extended, and the frivolous pretences 
he assigned’ for this, sufficiently proves, 
that if Sovereigns are disposed to permit 
his Holiness’ to consult bis inclina- 
ons merely as to the lengths he ought to 
fo, there is not one of them but may be 
osliged, ere long, to sepplicate permission 
‘o reign from the successor of St. Peter— 


there is not @ nation in’ Earope who will: 


hot be prepared to dethrone kings, and to 
‘luge the earth’ with blood, on a’ ‘signal 
even by the Roman Pontiff. 
I observe thatthe Emperor of Austria 
- So far givert way to the solicitations of 
the Pope, as* to issue & decree for the sup- 
iresston of Freénidson Societiés in his do- 
Reon His‘Royal Highness the Prince 
‘Sent, if the foreign’ mewspapers are’ to 
mm 
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be credited, has likewise authorised the re- 
establishment of an Abbey of Benedic- 
tines on the Coutinent. ‘These measures 
Seem to’ savor too much of an intention 
to support thabprapal See in her schemea 
of universal dominion over the cousticareces 
of men., Should this be the’case, which I 
earnestly hope it is not, the Sovereigns of 
Great Britain and of Austria will only 
have themselves to blante, should they find, 
perhaps when it is too late, that his rloli- 
ness meditates the subjugation of the 
bodies, as well as the consciences, of their 
subjects. I also observe, that Pope Pius, 
in the gigantic strides he is maktug for 
universal dominion, has published another 
Edict, for the purpose of restoring all 
those ancient Alonastic Orders, by which 
the Catholic cause was formerly so exten- 
sively promoted, and the Popedom sup: 
ported in its arrogant pretensions to cis- 
pose of crowns, and to release entire 
nations from their oaths of allegiance. A 
perusal of this document, (of which J pre- 
sume you will preserve a copy ib the 
Register) gives vise to many important re- 
flections, and naturally leads one to make’ 
some enquiries respecting a fratéynity, 
whose existence, in former ages, was so 
prejudicial to society, and who are again 
threatened to be Jet Jocse to ravage 
civilized Europe. But as 1 have already 
exceeded the limits of an ordinary Jetta, I 
must delay my remarks on these interest- 
ing topics to another opportunily.—— 
Yours, &t. Aw OnsERVER. 





Monastic Orver:.—The following is 
the E.dict, referred to in the above letter, 
issued by the Pope for the re-establish- 
ment of the Monastic Orders :— 

Among. the calamities occasioned by thé 


} revolutions which we have witnessed, one of 


the most severe, doubiless,is the oppression 
and almost total annihilation of those reli 
gious - societies, who formed one of the 
firmest pillars of ‘the church, ahd were a’ 
fruitful source of advantage to educatiow 
and science in Christian and civil commu: 
nities. Nosooner was the Holy Father re- 
stored to his See than he perceived the per- 
nicious effects which bad already resulted: 
and must continue to result, from that de 
struction which God. in his impenetrable dé 
signs, has permitted im iety-to consamimate 
in the capital of the Christian world and im’ 
the Pontifical States. His Holiness, pene-. 
trated with the sentiments which, as head of, 
the Church, he raust feel for all these’ sacred» 


ss 


institutions ; guided by the particular affec- 
tion whickhefearithen, asa member of one* 
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of the oldest orlers,which he has ever gloried 
in beloaging to, deems it worthy of his 
paternal sulicitude tu devote all his cares.to 
their restoration from ruin. Many obsta- 
cles oppose the accomplt fieyent of bis Holi- 
ness’s wishes; ta addition To its beme far 
from easy to colicet rhe religious dispersed 
in all quarters, their houses and con vents are 
despotied of every necessary for their ac- 
commodation, and the greater part are with 
oul reveaue —The ‘Holy Father 1s otca- 
pied with the means of overconing these 
difficulties. His views are princtpaily di- 
rected to the great object of giving these 
communities a nes lustre by repaint ¢ past 
disorders, and bringing thein back Lo tre 
observance of rules suuable to the holiness 
aud excellence of their proiessiou. . Te at- 
tain this object, his Holiness appointed a 
comm’ ssion to investigate every thi g that 
reiates to the re establishment of ihe regalar 
orders. It has vow formed and presented a 
plan to his Uoliness, tending to procure for 
tiem the requisite means, and to settle re- 
gvlations which should be observed in Lhose 
religious communities! But as circum- 
atances for the moment do not permit the 
re-establishment of these regular societies 
in all the Pontifical States, it has been pro. 
vsed to make a commencement at Rome, 
where ali the disposable coavents shall be 
iven them, in which the Superiors may be 
Fodvced, aud the greatest possible number of 
Moaks assembled. It is hoped, from the re- 
ligion of the Governments, and the zeal of 
the Bishops of the Catholic world, that they 
will patronise the establishment of these 
asylums of Christian piety and evangelical 
perfection. Lis Holiness has approved ihe 
Han of the congregation, and has ordered 
its publication, that all concerned may know 
it, aud may apply to the Secretary of the 
congregation, who will isform them of the 
house or convent where they are to assem- 
ble.——(signed) LB. Cardinal Pacca, Pro- 
Secretary of State —Rome, Aug. 15, 1814. 
Frencn Finaxcr, AND THE Emperor 
NAPOLEON. Of all the acctisations 
brought against the Emperor Napoleon, 
there was none more evidently unfounded, 
or more manifestly malicious, than that 
which charged him with hastening the 
ruin of France, by the enormous load 
of national debt, which it was pretended 
he had contracted. Were we to believe 
the tenth part of what was said on this 
subject by our corrupt press, we might have 
very justly concluded, in the language of 
the apostate Pitt, that Napoleon brought 
his country to the verge, and very gulph of 
bankraptcy. It was to this cause, the ex- 
hausted state of the finances, and the total 
inability of France to afford him any more 


qupplies, that his calamniators attributed 















6 
his want of success, and the necessiiy hj 
found himself under of giving up the ‘cou 
test. —They had not the candourto acknow- 
ledge, that he owed his reverse of fortune to 
treason and to treachery; that he teil , 
sacrilice to theunbounded confidence which 
he placed in those whem he ought never to 
have treated ia any other way than as the 
encinics of hberty.—No—this would have 
been shewing too much generosity towards 
& man, whose conduct, in almost every 
other instance, put his most inveterate fovs 
to the blush when they reflected on their 
own crimes. Necessary it was, that 
such a man, who, im every step, and in 
every measure, renunded them of their own 
errors and omissions, should be put down 
without any regard to the means of accom- 
plishing this—-he manazer, however, ia 
which Napoleon chose, with so much honour 
to lumself, to retire from the busy scene, so 
creatly disconcerted his persecutors, that 
his fall did not satisfy them; for ever since 
he subscribed the treaty of abdication, they 
have defamed him with as much rancour as 
thev did before. ‘The same. charge, of 
liaving ruined the country, has been prefer- 
red with as much virulence, and reiterated 
with as much truth, as at any former period; 
and when the present Government ot 
France lately thought it politic to publish 
an Ixposé, of the state of the nation, it 
was then that corruption was loudest in its 
censures of Napoleon, to whom was att 
buted every unfavorrable aspect in public 
affairs, which ought, in fairness, to be 
traced to the nature of the. revolution 
France had undergone, and to the peculiar 
situation in which that occurrence, and the 
length of the struggle, had placed her as to 
surrounding States, —In the midst of these 
clamours, no one ventured, except myself, 
to expose the knavery of these infamous 
detractors. Though the means employed 
to obscure Napoleon’s fame had the effect 
intended, I was not without a. persuasion 
that truth would one day dispel the musts, 
and compel even:his most determined foc 
to acknowledge, that he was neither so bad 
a man, nor so great, a tyrant, as our vile 
and prostituted press unceasingly. repr 
sented him to be. That period, I am glad 
to find, is fast approaching. Not only dol 
perceive Napoleon treated with greater Te 
spect, and more ample justice done to bis 
talents and views, in private.circles ; but 
the knowledge,which is every day becoming 
more: extended, of the great improvements 
he introduced into, France, and the 1 
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nwnse benefits he conferred on that country, | m advance for the services of the ensuing’ 


shews that a great alteration im bis favour 
has already taken place in the estimation 
of the public. Nothing, however, has 
‘ended $0 lughiy to produce this effect as 


thy develope ment that has just been made, 


by the Minister Talleyrand, of the flourtsh- 

» state of the French finances, and the 
near prospect there is of that country being 
relieved of all public debt, without the ne- 
ccssity of imposing additional burdens upon 
the people.—The visionary and fanatic 
witter of the Ztimes, whe, both before and 


' 


since the full of Napoleon, made- it his 
chicf study to deceive the public on this 
sulject, now speaks of “the very favourable 
“prospect which this Budget holds out, of 
“uleving France from all her financial 
“dilicultes tn @ short space of time.’— 
Had the Emperor Napoleon been that 
“ spendthrift and regardless wretch,” which 
ius sume writer so often represented him 
tube ; had he scourged, pillaged, and ra- 
vaged France, in the manner the good 
people of this country were led to believe, 
it would have been tipossible she could 
have reeovered herself in the short period 
ol fwo years, now assigned by the Prince 
of Benevente, for settling the demands 
of her public creditors. Whatever data 
the French Minister has assumed as the 
ground work of his caleulations, and what- 
ever may be the description of claimants 
he refers to, it is undeniable, that had Na- 
poleon thrown the finances into a state of 
embarrassment by extravagant expen- 
viture, and unprincipled extortion, the im- 
uediate and urgent demands upon the new 
Government would have been fifty times 
their present amount, My limits will not 
Avow me to say more upon this important 
subject—I have annexed the speech of 
| lleyrand to this article. Almost every 
me 13 complimentary to Napoleon, and it 
will be found highly interesting not only 
‘Sit relates to France, but as it states 
many plain and wholesome truths respecting 
nial country, which [ find have al- 

«y began to give preat uneasiness to the 
*‘upporters of corruption. — 





Se FRENCH HOUSE OF PEERS. 
KECH OF THE Prince oF BENEVENTTE, 
ON PRESENTING THE BUDGET, THE STH 

EPTEMBER, 

ENTLEMEN—By order of the King we 
fo you with the projet of the law on 
3 ‘unos of the Kingdom. The object 
» Cus law is to fix and regulate the public 
“ences of the current year—to provide 


year, and to assign the poyre nt of the ar- 
rears antestor to Ist April last, from certain 
funds at determined periods; and in the 
manner most just and Jeast burthensome, 
This projet of the law, except seme amend- 
ments, has been already printed and dis- 
tributed. When, according to your esta- 
blished form, the Ifouse shall have sent if 
for examination te the Committecs, if fur- 
ther clucidations are required, the Minis- 
ters will be bapry to give all in thety power. 
ft is then only that all the details can be 
entered into, to render the law complete. 
The only object, therefore, which calls for 
your attention to day on this subject, is the 
spirit and outline of the law mm guestion.— 
You will there see, Gentlemen, that the in- 
tentionof the King has been not only to pro- 
vide immediatcly for the wants of the pub- 
lic service, by establishing a proper balance 
between the receipts and expenditure, but 
also to create, in the financial administra- 
tion, a new regime both with respect to its 
object and its means. It is new with re- 
spect to its object, because it will found the 
prosperity of [France on a real public cre- 
dit, proportioned to the extent of her re- 
sources. It is new with respect to its 
means, because they are all adopted in the 
most perfect sincerity: it is the determi- 
nation to adhere to what has been promised 
—and fidelity-to its engagements, which, 
this day, become the noble expedients pro- 
posed by the candour of the King to his 
subjects. By this simple proceeding, to 
the intriusic power of the State will speedi- 
ly be added the influence of public opinion. 
These two powers will lend each other mu- 
tual succours; and from their union, when 
well understood, will result the whole 
power of a great national credit.---We do 
not now mean to enquire if public credit, 
considered in the abstract, is in itself a 
,great advantage. I think so, but this is no- 
thing to the purpose. It is sufficient that 
it does not exist elsewhere; and as a great 
arm of strength to render it necessary that 
it should also be found in France. [ can 
only regard it, in the present state of Eu- 
rope, with respect to its rclative advantages; 
and as a weapon necessary for opposing 
the weapons of the same kind of which 
other nation® have taken or advan-— 
tage. “The Ministers of the King are bap- 
py in this august Assembly, religionsly ap- 
 nroaching the sacred altar of honour raised 
by the glory of the French arms, to be ene’ 
abled solemnly to abjure and proscribe for 





ever all those miserable conceptions, all» 
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those disastrous operations, known within 
the |ist century by the names visa ; reduc- 
tions ce rents; suspensions do rembourse- 
moni: reductions de valeurs; rembourse- 
meni: valeurs nominates; mobilisation; 
insertple as reduites au tiers; liguadations 
en vakurs. definictecs; revisions; assure- 
mens de revisions; rejets de rents par pre- 
scription, &c. &e. &c. France, at peace 
with the whole universe, ought to aspire to 
new celebrity. She ought to endeavour to 
establish ia es ery department of the adma- 
nistration, candour aud justice in the ex- 
creise of-its powers. ‘To obtain this great 
result, it is necessary to find the means for 
| ayy all demands onthe State, and te 
rove that, with the ability, she possesses 
the will to do so.—Lranee has now ther 
means of paying all her expences, all her 
debts, as will be seen by comparing that 
which she has with that which she owes. 
The total amount of the debt now demand- 
able ig 759,000,000. ‘The revenue of the 
year 1914 is estimated at 540,000,000, 
and that of 1815 at 618,000,000. This 
revenue is enturely furnished by taxes, di- 
rect or jndirect, with the exception of 10 
er 12 millions, the estimated produce of 
the Forest Domains. For the year 1914 
there will be a deficit of 307,400,000 
francs, This is occasioned by the events 
which preceded the Ist of April, and con- 
sequently it makes part of the debt of 
759,000,000, now demandable. The 
expences of the year 1815, fixed at 
547,700,000 francs, leave an excess in the 
revenue for that year of 70,300,000 francs. 
—The calculations have seemed to some 
persons to be not sufficiently exact. This 
desire of perfectness cannot he satisfied. 
We must for the present content ourselves 
with approximations ; but the House may 
be satistied that it has before it the maxi- 
mum of debt ; and the minimum of the re- 
ceipts, so that if there he errors, they will 
be attended with no danger. If the results 
are cxaggerated, the surplus, on whatever 
side it.wall be, will only be advantageous, 
since it removes the inconvenience af a de- 
ficit, and gives the State the means of im- 
proverment and present credit. Franee has 
n butlittle accustomed to this. sort of 
inexagtness, which, by increasing the dif- 
ficultins.of the present year, is.ar alleyia- 
tion of those of the years which follow. We 
do not hesitate to declare, thatif in the want 
of extraordinary. resources we had been re- 
duced. ta taxation alonc, wo. shauld not 


have t 
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addition of some centimes to the indirect 
contributions, during a certain number of 
years, and this effort, in favour of pablic 
credit, would not have exhausted the 
strength of the State. .Bué we are happy 
to be able to present you with a mode of re- 
payment which docs not regrare an increase 
of taxation, but leaves room to hope for a 
dinunution. France possesses yet 1,400,000 
hectares of Forest Land. We propose the 
sale of 300,000 to effect the payment of 
the arrears without increasing the bur 
thens onthe nation. The produce of the 
sale of the property of the Corporations, 
which was previously ordered, and of the 
other property given up to the Sinking 
Fund, will be applied to the same object. 
If supplementary means be necessary, they 
will he found in the surplus of suceceding 
Budgets ; and that of 1815 presents a sur- 
plus of seventy applicable to this end. 
Amidst all the calculations into which the 
present discussion leads us, it will be pleas- 
ping, and perhaps instructive, to remark, in 
the relative state of our buarthens with 
those of nations whose prosperity. is the 
most striking, that the situation of France, 
after so many storms, is still promising. 
Accordiug to the last census the population 
of France was 28 muilions. Dividing 
eqrally among all the annual amount of the 
taves, which we take at 600 millions, the 
quota paid by each is litile under 22 francs. 
In England the produce of the taxes, not 
including those of Ireland, has risen of 
late years to at least 60 millions sterting, 
which, divided among 12 mitlions of Une 
habitants, give five pounds sterling, or 
120 franes, as the contribution for each in- 
dividual :—that is to say, upwards of five 
times as much as the amount & cach ind 
vidual in France. In the United States 
of America the reccipts of the Customs, 
which, previous to the two last years of 
war, formed almost the only revenue, pro- 
duced ‘annually 16 millions. of dollars. 
This sum divided among seven millions of 
inhabitants, gives about 12 francs for each 
individual; ‘to “which must be. added the 
local taxes peculiar to each State, smount- 
ing to about 11. francs more, making 25 
francs for each individual. ‘Whence it fo,- 
lows in all respects, whether in population! 
extent of territory, or taxable prope 
tions are great, These relatiy 
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active and ind istrious nation, like our own, 
fo undertake with ardour all eaterprizes 
‘ul to agriculture, indastry, and com- 
Thus is the question respecting our 
wer to discharge our burthens and to de- 
Nor ourselves from debts answered.. 


«It would seem useless to take up your: 


ine with the second question, for having 
lovn that we ean free ourselves from 
Wit, we have shewn that we ought to do 
i. But, laying aside for the present the 
nisideration of those principles of mora- 
Miiy and justice, from which neither Go- 
ycrnments nor individuals deviate with im- 
pity, and let us examine if suflicient 
reasons may not be. drawn from the inte- 
tof the State alone, for the adoption of 
uc principle of speedy and entire payment 
{ow debts. We must acknowledge that 
hc Government. in France has been hut 
ittle accustémed to make use of the power 
ising trom fidelity to its engagements : 
nd ia this respect we must rather accuse 
he nature of things than the men in power: 
or the theory of a regular and constant 
redit can only be established under a re- 
resentative and constituent Gevernment, 
uch as that which the bounty of the King 
nables us now to enjoy for the first time. 
t is because this powerful spring was 
anting, that France, situated in a most 
ippy climate, and possessed of the richest 
il, covered with a numerous, active, and 
niustrious population, heaped in short with 
ll the clements of prosperity, has never- 
icless remained, in some respects, below 
he level which she ought to have attained. 
iis are explained the disadvantages 
nich have attended some operations of 
. i py os me times just passed, 
“ell as during former periods, The 
Fictness with .which the present Go- 
eminent will acquit all its engage- 
hick ee France a new power, 
katte — 4 long unknown. Zhe 
aye Pare thought that they should 
ying at oo ee 
ntracted pean see ther ~ ee 
nina fide debis with the last 
ration, and by ridding the future 
barrassments of | 













pee: cmoarrassments 0 t tiimes.---- 
lit r" ary to prove by examples the 
bedi ‘system which the 


“stument proposes to follow, and which 
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the basis of our law; 


creditors, bas remained in a condition, note 
withstauding twenty yours of war, 10 spite 
of the feticrs and. prehibitions which ex. 


} pelled, from almest every port on the Con- 


tinent, her ships and merchandize, to box- 


row every year, for upwards of ten yeargy 
at a moderate interest, more than 25 mil- 
lions sterliny—a sum equal to eu ordimary 
revenue, estimated at six hundved milboug 
of francs... And if the state of the ex- 
haustion to which twenty years ef Revoluy 
tion have brought us, be objected against 
us, I shall answer, by pointing to the ante 
logous example of America where the 
Government, by following the system which 
we are desirous to see adopted, had raised 
itself from the most critical to the most 
prosperous circumstances, Emerging 
from a Revolution and abloody and ruinous. 
war, that country had yet to struggle 
against all the embarrassments which a 
wretched paper-currency entails; the land 
was uncultivated and unsaleable ; the poe 
pulation did not exceed two millions and 
half of persons; the Government had to 
provide for an arrear of seventy millions of 
dollars ; the capital of the debt was sold 
with difficulty at from ten to twelve per 
cent. In this situation, the United States, 
convinced of the greatadvantages attending 
a strict fulfilment ofits engagements, pro- 
vided for the entire payment of the seventy 
millions of dollars. A year after, the same 
stock,which might have purchased at ten oF 
twelve per hundred of their nominal value,’ 
were at par. The public paper was imme- 
diately increased: 346 millions of franca, 
This resolution also created, as by enchant- 
ment, capital—the first need in a Country 
after a Revolution of which the eflects always 





soon returned toa due proportion ; agri- 
culturists, manufactures, and traders, ob- 
tained from the’ capitalists enlarged assist 
ance, with which they were able to dever 
lope all their enterprizes—If such werg 
the effects of the good faith and strictnesa: 
of the United States towards their ered 

tors, such and greater must they be in 
France. It is im France especially that 
credit and the lowering of interest must, 
produce all kind of prosperity; its situation 
is such as to-need only capital to my! 
useful works and undertakings which dif+ 


fase lustre and greatness among nations,and- 
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whose Governme nt, by arinviolable fidelity: 
io fuiul all its engagements towards itm 


axe injurious to it. The interest of money), 
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fared these happy results by the arrange- 
ments which we have the honour to present 
to you. One of them tends directly to the 
lowering the interest of money, by c.using 
loans to be opened, for the purpose of 
baying up or extinguishing the ob sgations 
on the Royal treasures; this facility of bor- 
rowing gives the Government the meins 
of offering the owners of obligatioas their 
discharge, unless they prefer a reduction 
of the interest. This option will be pro- 
sed at all times, when there is a pos- 
sibility of borrowing at a rate lower than 
that of the obligations, and thas the high 
rate of iaterest on these debts become of 
no consequence, We must acknowledge, 
that to complete the new order of things 
in our financial adminisiration a sinking 
fund is necessary.—The economy which 
you may have remarked in all the parts of 
the Budget, in all the expences of the 
Ministries, has thrown a temporary ob- 
stacle in its way, and it is from respect for 
sch an institution that the King’s Muinis- 
ters have thonght proper to defer all pro- 
position in relation to it; they have thought 
that it was not necessary to run the risk of 
compromising the success of tt by too great 
haste in its production; for the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund derives its strength 
and usefulness from its permanence and 
immutability. The law which, creates it 
should be inviolable; a single change of it 
would cause all the fiuit of it to be lost, for 
by the laws of accumulation, it is time, 
continuity, and perseverante, which pro- 
dace the prodigiotis results that seem ex- 
plicable only by the science of numbers. I 
thought proper to express regeet, that cir- 
cumstances have not permitted a measure 
of administration of such importance to be 
comprised in the new plan of the system 
Moon finances from its beginning; but I 
have the pleasure of expressing my confi- 
dence, that it will form an essential and 
fynidamental part of the plans of the next 
year’s budget. You sec, Gentlemen, te 
what.degree the King is desirous that the 
propositions of his Ministers, and the acts 
of his Government, should beara chatac:4 
ter of probity, conformable to the élevation 
of bis sonl, and which, by providing for all 
ipterests, inspires with a just confidence the’ 
heatts of all. This is a new éra, in which 
the justice and moderation of the. Prince, 
whose presence amonest us has restored 
Peace to the world, will make us, daily, 
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Bore sensible to. the reciprocal advantages 
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of virtues which may be so easily establish- : 
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ed m France, under the powerful sanc(igg 
ofhonour. And may we hope-that the js. 
fluence which the manners of our potic, 
have so long exercised over other peop| 
will render general throughout Europe thi 
moderation, #hich has become more nes. 
sary than ever to the happiness of subjects, 
and the glory of Sovereigns. 
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-Lorp Cocurane.---In fast week's 2. 
gister, 1 inserted a commumication from 
correspondent, containing-a partial extract 
from the Address presented to Lon 
Cochrane by the inhabitants of Culross, 
with his Lordship’s answer. The follow. 
ing has since beé@n transmitted, with a re. 
guest that I should give it publicity :-- 

“We, the Inhabitants of the Poysl 
Burgh of Culross and neighbourhood, beg 
leave to offer’ your Lordship our heartfelt 
congratulations on being re-elected a men- 
her to serve in the House of Commons for 
one of the first cities. in the kingdom; 
which event may be considered as the ver- 
dict of the last tribunal to whom you had 
appealed from the ‘charges lately preferred 
against you. © While the firmness with 
which you met those charges has called 
forth our highest’ admiration, we rejoice 
they have now been so clearly proved tole 
unfounded, and that the eloud which 
threatened your destruction has been <is- 
pelled. In the joy every where diffused enthis 
occasion, none can more cordially partic 
pate than the Inhabitants of Culross; and 
we beg to assure your Lordship of their 
unabated attachment to, and respect lor, 
the family of Dundonald. 

“Calling to mind the many heroic s 
tions your Lordship has performed in yout 
country’s cause, we look forward with cot- 
fidence to a renewal of your ardent and 
gallant exertions for her-advantage, 00 
withstanding the persecutions you are noW 
suffering. And we sincerely hope, that 
defiance -of party and faction, you s 
again-shine forth an ornament to your pre 
fession---an honour to your .country—-*" 
the boast of this place, the ancient rer 
dence of your noble family. , 

_“ We beg also to express aur wich, that 
your Lordship may speedily forget thoxe sub 
ferivgs an, honourable mind must sestal® 
whilst struggling against gross and 
founded accusations. 

“ Sipned:in the presence and by the *F 
pointment:of.the inctes. saa 
Wee Mecyitar, B. 
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